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that it has been re-written with great care, the text condensed by 
the adoption of a terse, clear style, and strengthened by the cita- 
tion of many important recent cases. The author is thoroughly 
familiar with his subject, and enunciates the doctrines underlying 
it with great perspicuity. We like his logical development of the 
subject, by which the reader is led through all the preliminary 
steps in the apprehension of the accused, the method of securing 
a satisfactory indictment, the intermediate steps between indict- 
ment and trial, the manner of conducting the trial itself, with the 
proper method of introducing evidence, and the proceedings that 
may be taken subsequent to the verdict. Mr. Bishop, at the end 
of his introductory outline in the first chapter, closes with these 
words: "The details of procedure will appear as we proceed, all 
showing that he who would conduct well a prosecution or defense, 
must first become familiar with the entire science and practice of 
the criminal law. A stuffing for each occasion is not enough." 
We may safely add that one who masters this volume and is 
possessed of the requisite knowledge of the substantive law cannot 
fail to act for the prosecution or defense with credit to himself 
and those whose interests he represents. 

A Practical Treatise upon the Law of Judicial Writs and Process. 
In Civil and Criminal Cases. The Sufficiency, Validity, Amend- 
ment and Alteration of Process. Its Execution and Return, and 
the Powers and Liabilities of Officers thereunder. By William A. 
Alderson. Sheep; 667 pages. Price, $6.00. Baker, Voorhis & 
Co., New York, 1895. 

It can seldom be said of a new law publication that "it fills a 
long-felt want;" but this is just what Mr. Alderson has done 
in his valuable book. To know what to put into a writ, 
and above all, to know what to leave out, is just where most 
of our lawyers are found wanting. In these days of code pleading 
no act, either of omission or commission, is often fatal. The right 
to amend spreads like the mantle of charity over the novice, and 
covers his multitude of sins. Yet there is a perfect standard even 
under the code, and it is certainly for the good of the profession 
that we should all approach to it. Then, too, one often wants to 
know how to take advantage of a defective process, and he wants 
to know it quickly. Mr. Alderson tells how to do this, and sup- 
ports his own admirable ideas by cases compiled from a commend- 
able research of the authorities. Among other points we notice a 
considerable space devoted to the service of writs. This, perhaps, 
is properly the work of the sheriff rather than of the lawyer, but 
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remembering some unpleasant, not to say embarassing, situations 
brought about by not too intellectual officers, we advise every 
lawyer to be able to give points to his sheriff if need be. So, also, 
it is often puzzling to know just how to secure a binding accep- 
tance of service, and just what is the effect of service upon a non- 
resident defendant. Mr. Alderson sets out this information with 
lucidity and precision. To every lawyer, and especially to every 
young lawyer, we unhesitatingly commend the book. 

The Road Rights and Liabilities of Wheelmen. By George B. 
Clementson, of the Wisconsin Bar. Price 50 cents. Chicago: 
Callaghan & Co., 1895. 

The bicycle as a means of locomotion has evidently come to 
stay. This essay is therefore opportunely published to define the 
status of the wheel and to give information to riders of their rights 
and duties in respect to the public highway. Mr. Clementson 
has made a successful and exhaustive collection and digest of the 
decided cases and where there are none upon important points he 
has ably reasoned from analogy. We commend the book to every 
wheelman. 

Hand-book of Criminal Procedure. By William L. Clark, Jr. 
Sheep; 562 pages. Price, $3.75. West Publishing Co., St. 
Paul, 1895. 

The Horn-book Series is rapidly increasing, and will soon form 
a most satisfactory students' library. Mr. Clark, under the above 
name, contributes the seventh in the series. We have had time 
to give the book bat a cursory examination, but are led from that 
to believe that it possesses the same merit that characterizes his 
work on criminal law, which we have examined with great care, 
and upon which we have before favorably commented. The 
author has divided the subject into fifteen chapters, in which he 
covers the entire field of criminal procedure. Among the more 
important are those devoted to a discussion of the apprehension of 
person and property; the preliminary examination ; the mode of 
accusation ; the pleadings, and the trial and verdict. We regard 
this volume as a most fitting companion volume to its predecessors. 
It possesses the same admirable features — black letter formula- 
tions of the fundamental doctrines, followed by the author's 
amplifications, which are supported by citations from carefully 
selected cases. Our own use of other volumes of this series, 
printed in this novel and original manner, leads us to warmly 
recommend them to law students, as the principles and rules are 



